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Underwood and Underwood. 


The National Council of the National Woman's Party 
Holds May Meeting 


Members of the National Council of the National Woman's Party and Madame Drevet of France, 
member of the International Advisory Council of the Woman's Party, are seen in the garden at the 
National Headquarters of the Party, known as the “Old Brick Capitol.’ Left to right: Emma Wold, 
Oregon; Mrs. Richard Wainwright, Washington; Edith Ainge, New York; Maud Younger, California. 
Seated: Mrs, Clarence M. Smith, New York, National Chairman; Madame Camille Drevet, Paris, France 
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Notes 


Conservative Frenchwoman Understands 
Militants 


OMMENTING on the failure of the 
‘French Senate to act on the woman 
suffrage bill, Mme. Brunschvicg, leader of 
the conservative suffrage group, says: 
“Once more the cause of women has been 
sacrificed. Once more we realize the 
vicious circle in which we are enclosed: 
those who do not vote do not count. And 
we understand perfectly well the demon- 
stration of certain exasperated suffragists 
_ in the Senate, If we must do that to suc- 
ceed, we'll all start doing it.” 


Historic Isle Named for Woman to Be 


Sold | 


DA LEWIS ROCK in Newport Harbor, 

scene of the thrilling deeds of one of 

America’s greatest heroines, is to be sold 
by the Government. 


Where lighthouse keepers tended their 
lamps for many years an automatic light 
now burns. Therefore the lighthouse 
service is to dispense with all the prop- 
erty on the island except the ground on 
which the light is actually located. Bids 
are to be opened in June. 


Ida Lewis, after whom the rock is 
named, is generally known as the Grace 
Darling of America. Originally the light- 
house was known as Lime Rock Light, 
but the name was changed in honor of 
Miss Lewis, who, after her father’s death, 
kept the light burning for thirty-three 
years. She was made keeper by special 
act of Congress in 1869. 


From her childhood Ida Lewis loved 


the sea. She was an adept at rowing. 

When she was 17 years old she effected 
her first rescue, saving four men whose 
boat had been capsized by a rough sea. In 
the years that followed she was credited 
with snatching seventeen more men from 
death in the swells of the harbor—most of 
them soldiers who were going to or from 
Fort Adams. | 

Medals and decorations for extreme 
bravery were showered upon her. But 
she sought no fame or favor other than to 
remain on the little island until death. 
She died at the age of 70, and a throng 
pressed into the Old Cemetery to stand 
with bared heads at her burial. 

The Newport Historical Society was 
made custodian of her many decorations 
and medals. | 

Now that the little rock isle, with its 
shore frontage, keeper’s house and boat 
sheds, is to be sold, suggestion has been 
made by Newporters that the property be 


purchased as a reservation dedicated to 


Miss Lewis’ memory. 


Church Editor for Equal Rights 

ISHOP ALMA WHITE, A.M., editor 
of Woman's Chains, broadcast a plea 
for Equal Rights between men and women 

over radio station KPOF on March 25. 
The religious paper which she edits, 
published by the “Pillar of Fire” sect at 
Zarephath, New Jersey, is always abso- 
lutely Feminist. In her radio sermon on 
“Woman’s Place,” Bishop White asserted 
that, according to the story of the crea- 
tion in Genesis 1: 27-28, there was no dis- 
tinction made between the male and the 
female. Referring to the suffrage cam- 


paigns in England and the United States, — 
she said: 


“Preceding the late war the women of 
Iingland were being arrested, imprisoned, 
and forcibly fed in their contention for 
the ballot. They had shed no blood, but 
had to suffer indignities from officers who 
were continually on their track. They 
were thrown into prison with common 
criminals, where they showed a willing- 


~ ness to die, if necessary, for human rights. 


After the war broke out they were re- 
leased and soon afterwards the leader of 
the suffrage movement was invited to sit 
on the platform with the Premier and 
other great men of the British nation. 

“The work carried on for the enfran- 
chisement of women in England had a 
direct influence in favor of woman suf- 
frage in the United States, and sentiment 
was created that finally led to the adop- 
tion of the Nineteenth Amendment to the 
Constitution. 


“The Constitution of the United States 
as originally written declared all men free 
and equal; yet for one hundred and fifty 
years women were denied the ballot and a 
citizenship worthy to be compared with 
that of their husbands and brothers. 
Property rights have been denied them in 
every State of the Union, and our law- 
makers are still but little concerned about 
these things.” | 


Undergraduates Demand ‘ Right 


DEMAND that women students in 

New England co-educational colleges 
be allowed to smoke cigarettes on the 
Same terms aS Men was made at the New 
England Convention of Student Govern- 
ment organizations, representing the 
women students in the ten colleges repre- 
sented. Tufts College, according to the 
press, is the only New England college 
represented which permits women stu- 
dents to smoke. The resolution will be 
presented to the presidents of the colleges 
concerned. 


Equal Richts 


Women Seek Equality in the Synagogue 

EWISH women demanded the right of 
J joining congregations as members of 
equal standing with men at the convention 
of the United Synagogues of America in 
Chicago on April 30, according to press 
reports. 


Lord Birkenhead Rebuked 


ORD BIRKENHEAD, Secretary of 

State for India, and one of the “die- 
hard” anti-Feminists, was rebuked for “an 
error of judgment” in writing for Good 
Housekeeping an article against equality 
between men and women in politics. It 
was in violation of the pledge given in 
1925 that Cabinet members would not 
write articles on controversial subjects. 
The article under question was called 
“The Intrusion of Women” and one of the 
statements in it was: Bes 


“The incursion of women into industry 
and politics has failed, is failing, and 
must of necessity fail.” 


and Children”’ in Portugal 


ORTUGAL regulates the work of 

women and children in all establish- 
ments where industrial work is being 
done. The law discriminates against — 
women practically all along the line, re- 
stricting girls longer than boys, even 
where there are regulations for children 
different from those for women. 


As the law now stands, to boys under — 
16 and women of all ages work must not 
be given which may have an injurious 
effect upon their physical, mental or moral 
welfare. No boy under 16 nor girl under 
18 may be admitted to work without a 
physician’s certificate showing physical — 
fitness and proof of ability to read and 
write. 


Sunday work is prohibited to boys un- 
der 16 and girls under 18. . Children 
under 16 and women may not be employed 
on work underground or on night work; 
exceptions are permitted in emergencies 
and in temporary work on perishable ma- 
terial. 


Provision is made for supervision over 
the health of industrially employed wom- 
en and children by a physician connected 
with the State Office of Sanitary Inspec- 
tion of Labor and Industries. Establish- 
ments employing fifty or more women are 
required to provide day nurseries, and 
smaller establishments must provide 
rooms where the infants can be nursed. 
No reduction or suspension of wages may 
be made because of these provisions. 
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Equal Rights and the Conventions 


OMAN’S PARTY delegations will — 
go to the National Republican 


and Democratic conventions to 
work for Equal Rights planks in the 
national platforms of both parties. The 
plank to be proposed reads as follows: 
The National Republican (or Demo- 
cratic) Party stands for Equal Rights 
between men and women. It there- 
for endorses the proposed amendment 
to the National Constitution: “Men 
and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and 
every place subject toits jurisdiction.” 
This amendment has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Charles Curtis of 
Kansas and in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative Frederick W. 
Magrady of Pennsylvania. The Woman’s 


Party is actively campaigning in its be 
half and for Equal Rights in every field of 


human endeavor. 


Headquarters will be maintained at 
both conventions and a canvass made of 
all delegates in support of Equal Rights. 

“The Woman’s Party has the strength 
of being concentrated on one plank which 
we will work to put into the national 
platforms of both parties. Our energies 
are not scattered over a number of issues 
but we stick to the single purpose of ob- 
taining equal opportunity and equal rec- 
ognition for women,” said Mabel Vernon, 
executive secretary of the Party, in mak- 
ing the announcement. 


Jane Norman Smith of New York City, 


chairman of the National Council of the 
Woman’s Party; Sue White of Jackson, 


Maryland 


HE month of May in the annals of 

the Maryland Branch had two epochal 
events—the first of which was a luncheon 
given to one of its members, Emilie A. 
Doetsch, Feminist, lawyer, journalist, in 
honor of her appointment as assistant city 
solicitor of Baltimore. 

There was a great outpouring of women 
from the many women’s organizations in 
the city—Goucher Alumnae, Business and 
Professional, Quota, Penwomen, House- 
wives, women of all shades of political 
belief—Republican, Democrats and what 
not—to do honor to one who for many 
years had as a newspaper woman en- 
deared herself to every organization in the 
community by her ready courtesy, tact 
and untiring effort to comply with the 
many insistent demands of these various 
groups for publicity. 

Greetings to Miss Doetsch were given 
by the presidents of the numerous clubs 
represented at the luncheon. Speeches 
were made by Helen Elizabeth Brown, 
outstanding Republican and _ brilliant 
young lawyer; Mrs. 8S. Johnson Poe, 
Democratic National Committeewoman, 
who very aptly said that this was a time 
when party lines were obliterated and 
_ that “we are just women, and the oftener 
we get together as just women the more 
we will accomplish.” 

Hdith Houghton Hooker in her speech 
very wisely likened the progress of women 


to many thousands of human beings grop- | 


ing blindly their dismal way through a 
dark tunnel when, lo, some one braver, 


more courageous than the rest, struggles 


forward and with a mighty effort pushes 
open a door—the door of opportunity and 
advancement for all. Miss Doetsch, who 
was presented with a beautiful basket of 
flowers, purple, white and gold, made a 
graceful and delightful acknowledgment 


of the tribute paid her, saying she was 
only a stepping stone or door to future 
heights for women now that they were 
being given equal opportunities with men. 

The luncheon was an occasion long to 
be remembered, proving that women of all 
shades of belief can come together and 
work harmoniously for a common object. 
To Mrs. Vera Fowler Lewis, who engi- 
neered the entire affair, the credit and 
success of the luncheon is due. 

On Thursday, May 24, the annual State 
convention was held in Harford County, 
Maryland, on the estate of Mrs. Theodore 
Weems Forbes, in the lovey garden, with 
the tulips nodding gayly, the magnificent 
trees as sentinels, the sun shining bright- 
ly—a perfect setting for a perfect day. 
The morning session was devoted to rou- 
tine business, with reports from the va- 
rious departments. 

Dora G. Ogle, business manager for 
Ricuts, reported that the goal set 
by Maryland at the annual convention 
one year ago had been reached. Equa. 
RicHts had been sent continuously 
throughout the year to the Maryland Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the halls of 
Congress, and to every member of the 
State Legislature and also to the twenty- 
six branches of the Enoch Pratt Library 
of Baltimore. 

Announcement was made that there are 
five vacancies in the State Legislature to 
be filled next fall, and the Legislative 
Committee is planning that suitable wom- 
en candidates will put up a stiff fight for 
these positions in the fall elections. 

New work planned for the year is the 
formation of groups of business and pro- 
fessional women and women in other gain- 
ful occupations in various sections of the 
city for night meetings, and also the ex- 
tension of work throughout the counties. 


Tennessee, State chairman of the Tennes- 
see Branch of the Woman’s Party; Mrs. 
Valentine Winters of Dayton, Ohio, State 
chairman of the Ohio Branch of the Wom- 
an’s Party; Mrs. Max Rotter of Milwau- 
kee, vice-chairman of the Wisconsin 
Branch of the Woman’s Party; Winifred 
Fouts of Colorado Springs; Mabel Vernon 
of Wilmington, Delaware, national execu- 
tive secretary of the Woman’s Party; 


Mary Murray of Brooklyn, New York, 


chairman of the Industrial Council of 


the Woman’s Party; Frances Roberts of 


New York City, also of the Industrial 
Council, and Helen Archdale of London, 
member of. the International Advisory 
Council of the Woman’s Party, will be 
members of the delegations to the na- 
tional political conventions. | 


The following officers for the ensuing 
year were then elected: President, Flith 
Houghton Hooker; first vice-president, 
Louise Natali Graham; second vice-presi- 
dent Elizabeth Forbes; third vice-presi- 
dent, Emilie A. Doetsch; corresponding 
secretary, Dora G. Ogle; recording secre- 
tary, Lillie Zurndorf; treasurer, Ethel 
Crosby; legal adviser, Helen Elizabeth 


Brown; member-at-large, Mrs. Fred Usil- 


ton; luncheon and dinner chairman, Mol- 
lie Rollman; Baltimore City Committee 
chairman, Vera Fowler Lewis; program 
and publicity chairman, Florence Eliza- 
beth Kennard; executive board, Almira 
Sweeten, chairman, Mrs. Townsend Scott, 
Amelia Himes Walker, Mrs. Louis Gut- 


‘Iman, Florence Day, Florence Hanna, 


Emma Maddox Funck, Mollie Rollman, 
Sophia Rosett, Minnie Rhine, Aileen Er- 
win, Jennie Feddeman, Mrs. Howard 
North, Clara Frainee, Emma Gombel, 
Annie Mullen, Isabelle Perkins, Mrs. John 
Schley, Mrs. Charles Carter, Helen 
Sherry, I. Henrietta Hickman, Vera 
Fowler Lewis, Florence Tippett, and 
Louisa 8. Kennard. 

After a delicious luncheon served with 
true Maryland hospitality, the afternoon 
session was begun with a delightfully in- 
formal talk by Mary E. Risteau, Har- 
ford County farmer and ex-teacher, former 
member of the State Legislature, who told 
in a most interesting fashion her experi- 
ences as legislator. Lillian R. Forwood, 
also of Harford County and recently 
elected vice-chairman of the Democratic 
State Central Committee, was introduced 
and spoke briefly regarding her work. 

The convention adjourned with a rising 
vote of thanks to the hostess, Mrs. Theo- 
dore Weems Forbes, who had contributed 
so largely by her grace and perfect hospi- 
tality to the success of the convention. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

to seeure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCKETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 


“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 
Introduced in the Senate, January 4, 1928, 
by Sunator CHARLES Curtis. 


The End and the Beginning 


O GENTLY, as to resemble the dropping of the gentle dew from Heaven, 
S the right of franchise has at last descended upon all the adult women 
of England. On May 22, by a majority of 79, the House of Lords finally 
passed the Equal Franchise Bill, thus making it the law of the land hereafter 
that women shall vote on equal terms with men in Merrie England. 
This means that 5,000,000 British women, who have previously been dis- 
franchised, will be eligible to vote for the first time in the next general 
elections. The women’s organizations of Great Britain have united on the 


long fight for the vote on equal terms with men, and Feminists of the United 


States congratulate them on their final victory. Indeed, they do more than 
congratulate them; they gasp with relief and joy that this chapter is finished. 
An interesting chapter it has been, full to the brim with courage, idealism 
and the fighting British spirit. Great names, from Mary Wollstonecraft and 
John Stuart Mill, to Mrs. Pankhurst, float through our mind. Great leaders 
of mankind, modern prophets and martyrs, whose genius will be felt unto 
eternity. 

After the long agony of prison sentences and forcible feeding and militancy 
up to the hilt, there is something almost in the nature of an anti-climax in this 
caln, finale. If Englishmen were going to grant suffrage to Englishwomen in 
this mannerly fashion, why didn’t they do so long ago? Why was it necessary 
to provoke such a terrible to-do when the outcome, to any reasonable mind, 
was at all times obvious? These questions lead us into devious ways which do 
not stop short of the enigma of the source of progress on this planet. An 
obvious right, long delayed but finally accomplished. That in brief is the 
history of suffrage in Great Britain, in America, as it will be in France, in 
Porto Rico and elsewhere. It is also the history of all qualities of liberty, 
of justice as between human beings. 

We go to church now or we do not go, and nolicitiy cares much where we 
go or whether we go; it is a matter of indifference. Yet people were burned 
at, the stake not very long ago and voluntarily underwent the trial by fire on 
matters associated with church-going. Amazing. Agony, and then yawns. 
Valley Forge, the bloody footprints in the snow, and then fifty per cent., or 
is it a lower registration? 

It is a strange flame that burns in the heart of the zealot, It lights the 


way onward, and when the path is worn smooth it comes again elsewhere, 


throwing its beams against the curtain of the future. 
that see it, splendid are those that are consumed by it. 

If we drive automobiles or airplanes and are intelligent, we realize the 
importance of the spark to the motor. Whence the spark that started and 


Blessed are the eyes 


_kept going the Votes for Women movement? Again great names float through 


our mind. Human agencies with a divine purpose. Human beings stepping 
up out of the clay. Progress, evolution, at last within the grasp of conscious- 
ness. Man finally become the arbiter of his own destiny. 

An interesting chapter, yes, the suffrage movement in England, but not 
nearly so interesting as the chapters that are to follow. 


The Season Open 


N MAY 20 Myrtle Huddleston broke the endurance swimming record 
() when, according to the Associated Press, she swam 47 hours without 
stopping. The United Press said she swam 50 hours, but whichever 
report is correct she holds the palm. The men’s record of 46 hours was set by 
Otto Kemmerich of Germany, and the women’s record of 30 hours and 20 
minutes was set by Nyle Austin of San Bernardino, California. Mrs. Huddle- 
ston swam the English Channel two years ago. For she is “Mrs.” and she is 
also a mother, which considerably adds to our entertainment. 

_ The “protected” sex, the incapacitated by maternity sex, the married sex, 
unfit to teach school, unfit to work at night, restricted in hours, restricted any- 
how, this is the sex that as the season opens beats them all. 

“Women and minors,” isn’t it horrible tosh? when they can excel the most 
adult and most favored of the species, free, white men at their own game? 
And with the “handicap” of motherhood thrown in? 

It will be explained. Adipose tissue or something else will be called in, 
but the fact will remain. Myrtle Huddleston and equal one in England; 
verily the season has opened. 

Page the women of France, the women of Porto Rico, and the women of the 
Orient! 
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Working Women Demand Industrial 


CCORDING to a report in the 
A New York Times of May 15, “The 
Women’s Democratic Union of 
- New York has urged the adoption by the 
Democratic National Convention of a 
plank in the party platform on women in 
industry pledging the Democratic Party 
to foster State legislation for a maximum 
48-hour work week for women. 


The Platform Committee is reported 


as consisting of Mrs. Mary K. Simkowich, 
chairman, Miss Martha Draper, Mrs. 
David F. Houston, Mrs. Henry Moskowitz 
(Governor Smith’s advisor on social wel- 
fare questions), Miss Frances Perkins 
(chairman, New York State Industrial 
Board), Miss Ida Tarbell, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Mrs. Anne O’Haga 
Shinn. | 

Here, again, one finds a group of leaders 
of an organization, not one of them a wom- 
an working in industry or representing 
working women, urging the passage of 
restrictive laws for other women, and 
again, just as we found Mary Anderson, 
chief of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor, also Nelle 


Swartz, head of the Women’s Bureau of — 


the New York State Department of Labor 
going to the recent National Convention 
of the League of Women Voters to urge 


By Mary A. Murray, 


Chairman of the Industrial Council of the 
National Woman's Party. 


them to work for State legislation for a 
48-hour week for women, we also find 
Frances Perkins, chairman of the New 
York State Industrial Board, on the plat- 


form committee of another woman’s or- 


ganization for the same purpose. 

No longer will the rank and file of work- 
ing women who are opposed to restrictive 
laws for women, sit quietly by and allow 
social welfare workers and employes of 
labor departments to do their work with- 
out interference by the women who are 
affected by the restrictive laws which they 
advocate. 

Self-supporting women are awakening 
as is shown by their action taken in break- 


ing down the restrictive laws already 


passed by these same welfare workers. 
One after the other has been broken down 
and more will follow. 

It is this kind of treatment that eggs 
us on to revolt against the monotonous, 
seemingly settled existence of working 
women. We have never known the free- 
dom of human beings. Perhaps we are 
looking back on the faded picture of our 
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ambitions—faded, destroyed beyond rec- 
lamation because of restrictive laws, and 
we are determined that the door of oppor- 
tunity shall be opened to our daughters 
and grand-daughters. 

I feel certain that my Party will real- 
ize that it cannot expect to get the vote 
of wage-earning women if it goes on rec- 
ord against an equal status for women in 
industry. What success will it have in 
California where business and profes- 
sional women last year defeated the State 
Labor Commissioner’s bill to extend the 
restriction of the 8-hour law to all women? 

How about New York, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, Delaware, Indiana and other 
States where the State Branches of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs 
have passed resolutions against special 
labor laws for women? 

The Woman’s Party is non-partisan. Its 


members are affiliated with all political 


parties and some are not enrolled with 
any party. It behooves the members of 
each party to watch the platforms to be 
proposed by their party and to demand 
that a plank be included in favor of Equal 
Rights for men and women, and to oppose 
any attempt to incorporate a plank in 
any platform — against 
women. 


Porto Rican Suffrage Bill Reported 


of Porto Rico was reported favor- 

ably by the Committee on Insular 
Affairs of the House of Representatives 
on May 25. 

Representative Edgar R. Kiess of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the committee, has 
- been working hard during this session to 
have his committee report the bill to the 
House with the recommendation that it 
pass, and was successful toward the end 
of the session. He pledegd his support 
to Dr. Marta Robert and Rosa Emanuelli, 
which they appeared before the committee 
urging them to extend the ballot to these 
American women who are disfranchised. 
The Organic Act made the people of Porto 
Rico American citizens and enfranchised 
the men, but not the women. 

Dr. Robert and Miss Emanuelli ap- 
peared before the committee on behalf of 
the Liga Social Sufragista of Porto Rico, 
which is affiliated with the National 


‘T HE bill to enfranchise the women 


Woman’s Party. Representatives of the. 


Woman’s Party and Dr. George Butte, 
former attorney general of Porto Rico, 
also appeared on behalf of the measure. 
The bill is now on the calendar of the 
House, and Representative Kiess hopes 
that it may be brought up for passage early 
in the second session of the Seventieth 
Congress, which convenes in December. 


Senator Hiram Bingham of Connecti- 
cut, chairman to the Senate Committee 
on Territories and Insular Possessions, 
has introduced an identical bill in the 
Senate on which hearings have been held. 


N article by Harwood Hull, Porto 
Rican correspondent of the New 
York Times, sent from San Juan on May 
7, and published in the Times on May 21, 
tells of the struggle of Porto Rican women 
for suffrage, and of their progress in va- 
rious lines. It follows: 

“When will Porto Rico’s women vote? 
Possibly in 1932; certainly not in the com- 
ing November. The four years interven- 
ing may bring the necessary legislation, 
either from Congress or the island Legis- 
lature, but rather specific promises from 
island political leaders to give women the 
ballot in 1928 have not been kept. The 
last Legislature ended in the customary 
rush, with many bills still pending, in- 
cluding one dealing with the matter. | 

“Aside from any other reasons which 
the legislators may have had for not push- 
ing the suffrage bill, Supervisor of Elec- 
tions Charles H. Terry says that it would 
have been impossible to register 200,000 
or 300,000 additional voters in time for 
November voting. Island elections are 
held once in four years, when all elective 


offices are filled, and recently more than 
80,000 names were added to the poll lists. 
This included voters who have come of 
age since the last election, as well as those 
who have changed their place of voting. 

“But, having failed to get action here 
from their own Legislature, Porto Rico’s 
women have turned to Congress with the 
hope of aiding in the passage of the bill 
of Senator Bingham, which would give 
them the vote. They have been astonished 
to find opposition to the bill on the part 
of women voters in Continental United 
States, despite the fact that no American 
citizen actually domiciled in Porto Rico 
votes for President or any other national 
officer. 

“Mrs. Milagros Benet de Wewton, who 
for many years has been among the lead- 
ers of the island’s women seeking the bal- 
lot, has written a letter to Mrs. Rufus 
Gibbs of Baltimore, who appeared before 
the Congressional Committee holding 


hearings on the Bingham bill and opposed © 


its passage, expressing surprise that any 
American woman possessing the right to 
vote should object to the same franchise 
being extended to her sister-citizens in 
Porto Rico. 

“*f do not see the reason for your argu- 


and petition that the matter of 


frage for women should be left to our 
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Legislature,’ Mrs. Mewton wrote, ‘Our 
country is part of the United States and 
we are American citizens. The Constitu- 
tion is ours also. 

“ ‘The organic act of Porto Rico, which 
does not include the suffrage amendment, 
is obviously in opposition to it. You, the 
women of the United States, are happy, 
or at least satisfied, with the possession 
of the suffrage right now.’ 

“ ‘Mrs. Gibbs’ objection to the pill, as 
stated before the committee, was that it 
interfered with the powers of the Porto 
Rican Legislature and tended to central- 
ize government. ‘It is coercion on the 
part of Congress to go out of its way to 


pass a law which was rejected by the 


insular Legislature.’ 

“‘But there is no indication that the 
island’s women will give up their fight. 
Some of them have been asking for the 
ballot ever since the grant of American 
citizenship in 1917. They will keep on 
working for it until 1957, if necessary.’ 

“<The latest bill to extend suffrage to 
women, and which failed of passage, stip- 
ulated that they vote first in 1932. By 
that time political leaders hope to elect 
their own Governor. The bill provided a 
literacy test for all new voters from that 
date on, men as well as women. At pres- 
ent there is universal male suffrage and 


Senator Caraway \ VER at the cor- 


Deserves Thanks ner of First 
For Saving It and A streets N. E., 

facing the Capitol 
Washington Herald grounds, stands one 


of the most historic 
buildings in Amer- 
ica. It is the Old 
Brick Capitol. Not many people know 
its story, nowadays. But it is a story of 
the real and raw beginnings of this na- 
tion and of this Capital City. In 1814 
the British captured Washington and 
burned various public buildings, includ- 
ing the Capitol and White House. There 
was literally no place left for Congress 
to meet. 

A little group of citizens got together 
and built the Old Brick Capitol, Had 
they not done so, Congress would have 
been compelled to meet somewhere else. 
In the temper of that day toward the 
wilderness village of forest, swamps and 
cow-paths, it was very possible that if the 
Capitol were once removed it would never 
come back. So the Old Brick Capitol 


May 19, 1928. 


represents Washington’s supreme effort 
to keep the national seat here. 

For four years and more, from 1815 to 
1819, Congress met there. There is curi- 
ously little of historic record about the 
Old Brick Capitol in that epoch. Yet its 
walls echoed the eloquence of a long list 


it is estimated that fully half or more of 
the voters now are illiterate. The legis- 
lators undertook to correct this situation 
in the future. In a few years, it is con- 
tended, this would provide an electorate 
wholly literate. There seems to be no 
doubt that the franchise cannot be taken 
from illiterate voters.’ 

“One argument the women have used, 
and with no adequate reply, is that they 
are just as intelligent as the men and just 
as capable of voting intelligently as they 
do. They also contend that they are just 
as well prepared to fill public offices as 
are the men. They point out that with- 
in less than thirty years they have gone 


into business and the professions, fill most 


of the places as teachers in the public 


- schools, and that if they are prepared to 


instruct the future voters of the island 
there is no good reason why they should 
not be permitted to vote.’ 

“ ‘Although there has been strong opposi- 
tion, based on old Spanish tradition, that 
the woman’s place is in the home, this op- 
position is waning. The politicians know 
that it is merely a question of time before 
women vote. They will delay the day as 
long as possible, and then scramble for 
whatever advantage they can get out of 
legislation extending the ballot.’ 

“¢Woman’s status has changed greatly 


Press Comment 


of the Founding Fathers. Some notable 
debates were there staged; debates which 


foreshadowed the great slavery issue; de-_ 


bates which concerned the formulation of 
the Monroe Doctrine; debates which 
largely determined the national attitude 
toward many vital questions in the formu- 
lative period. 

This newspaper makes bold to say that 


a structure of such historic and senti- 


mental significance, in any other capital 
city, would be preserved as a sacred 
memorial. But in Washington all disposi- 
tion is to sacrifice whatever represents 
tradition, history, seasoning, background, 
sentiment. So it is proposed to tear down 
the Old Brick Capitol and put a fine, 
bizarre, modern office building in its 
place! | 

The American people are entitled to 
have a few of their historical monuments 
preserved. Among them all, none more 


deserves such treatment than the Old 


Brick Capitol. Yet some people would 
have a modern pile of marble, terra cotta 
and fancy plumbing take its place! 
Senator Caraway earned the gratitude 
of whoever has interest in the country’s 
historical monuments, for what he did 
yesterday to save the Old Brick Capitol. 
Every other avenue of protest being 
closed, he introduced a resolution to sus- 
pend the entire proceedings until Con- 


Equal Rights 


in parts of Porto Rico since the American 
occupation, thirty years ago. Not until 
after that time were the first salesgir]s 
employed in island stores. Now they are 
to be found occupying all sorts of posi- 
tions. The island has several women doc- 
tors and several lawyers. Hundreds of 
girls and women are in Government civil 
service. At least one is studying for a 
career as architect. Many take specialized 
training in the United States and never 
return to Porto Rico.’ 

“<But the degree to which the status of 
island women has changed in the last 
thirty years depends considerably on the 
part of the island in which they live. In 
San Juan and the other larger cities they 
are almost as emancipated as are the 


_ younger generations in the United States. 


In the small communities there has been 
little change. They still remain mostly 
in the home. They do not go into busi- 
ness unless, after special training, they 
go to the cities.’ 

“ “Here, as was the case in the United 
States, the battle for the ballot is kept up 
by an active, tireless, determined group 
who want to vote, who resent the implied 
inferiority they feel is theirs so long as 
they do not have the ballot as evidence of 
their political equality with the men.’” 


gress can find time to deal with the sub- 
ject as it ought to be dealt with. With- 
out a single vote in dissent, the resolution 
passed. 

It ought to pass the House just as 
promptly, just as emphatically. That 
would make it a notice to our ultra-mod- 
ernists, to whom history is bunk and sen- 
timent is silly, that there are some ex- 
tremes to which even this vane is not 
willing to go. 


The Old Capitol 


Washington Post, 
Washington, D. C., 
May 21, 1928. 


HE Senate has 

passed a joint 
resolution provid- 
ing that no further | 
proceedings for the 
condemnation of 
land byline between East Capitol street, 
Maryland avenue, and First and Second 
streets northeast, upon which it is pro- 
posed to erect a new home for the United 
States Supreme Court, be taken until 
Congress shall by law direct the acquisi- 
tion of this site. The resolution provides 
further that if the square ever is taken 
over by the Government, the structures 
located therein shall not be destroyed but 
shall be removed to some other site. The | 


_ resolution was introduced to prevent the 


destruction of the old Capitol Building, 
from which the Nation was governed from 
1815 to 1819, and in which President Mon- 
roe was inauguarted. 
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A new home for the Supreme Court is 
pressing. Not only is the tribunal ham- 
pered by lack of space in which to conduct 
its routine business, but it is handicapped 
in that it has no place for an adequate 
library, no storage place for needed rec- 
ords, nor even private chambers for the 
justices. The location that has been 
selected would provide a proper site for 
the new structure, in close proximity to the 
Capitol, with which it would compose a 
harmonious structural group. But if an 
important historic structure will have 
to be razed the matter appears in another 
light. 

The joint resolution should be accepted 


by the House and signed by the President, 


so that the question may receive addi- 
tional study. It is a pity that construc- 
tion of the home for the Supreme Court 
may have to be delayed, but under the 
circumstances the Supreme Court can 
afford to wait an additional year or two. 
If another equally desirable site can be 
found, the old United States Capitol 
should be preserved in its original setting. 


The Lady and IJHATEVER 
the Lawyer else may or 

Baltimore, Md., PP, 


York census lady, 
nobody can com- 
pare her brain- 
power unfavorably to that of a man. If 
she has not proved that woman is more 
to be trusted than the male with political 
power and responsibility, she has certain- 
ly vindicated the feminine intellect. There 
is no weaker-sex complex in her head. 


We do not advise other women to imi- 
tate her offical methods, but they may 
well take courage as to feminine capacity 
from her wonderful performance on the 
witness stand in the New York court. She 
met a trained and presumably brilliant 
prosecuting attorney on his own ground 
and virtually baffled him at every point. 
He thought he had an “easy mark.” He 
had all the advantage of position, of logic, 


May 9, 1928. 


of public sentiment, of half a dozen wit- 
nesses to her one—herself—and yet after 
four hours of legal bull baiting, or cow- 
bating, she was cool, composed, unbeaten, 
while he was worn out and had little or 
nothing to show for his cross-examination. 
Even the judge’s attempt to help him out 
and save his face did not fluster this new 
woman. 

If the thing had gone on much longer, 
we fear the jury would have brought in a 
verdict of guilty against the prosecuting 
attorney and perhaps the judge. The lady 
or the tiger was the theme of a popular 
story in old days. If we had been the 
hero of that tale, we should rather have 
seen the tiger come out of one of the doors 
than the lady — that is, unless we had 


made up our minds to obey her faithfully 


ever after. 
Equality > REN’T these 
The W 9 women equal 


yet? some one asks 
every once in a 
while. Yes—and no. 
The vote gave them 
a theoretical equality which in many ways 
has worked out into actual equality. Very 
young women are likely to look round- 
eyed at any suggestion that there are still 
any doubts on the subject. But those who 
try to make their way into certain busi- 
nesses and professions find sex still a 
handicap to overcome—find that, though 
they can perhaps “get there,” they have 
to run harder to cover the same distance 
as men. Of course this is not true in all 
lines, but in enough of them to make one 
thoughtful. | 

Just at the moment there is an instance 
in the situation of the New York Infirm- 
ary for Women and Children. This hos- 
pital was built in the fifties through the 
initiative and courage of the Blackwell 
sisters, Dr. Elizabeth and Dr. Emily— 
the first hospital in the world to be staffed 
by women physicians. It stood for years 
as the place in New York where women 
could get hospital training. Now that 
women are admitted — a little — to other 
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hospitals, the Iygirmary is menaced. And 
the reason its tors and almost half of 
its board are putting up a stiff fight is 
that little. Only 3 per cent of the city’s 
graduate women physicians, they claim, 
have hospital affiliations, as compared 
with 11 per cent of the men. And many 


prominent hospitals admit no women phy- | 


sicians at all, except to the clinics. No, 
it is not clear that the need for a women’s 
hospital separate from men’s has passed. 

In education, too, certain leaders say 
that the goal is men-and-women schools, 
neither men’s nor women’s, and predict 
that within seventy-five years all schools 
will be co-educational. But meantime, at 
least in the East, the prejudice among 
men students against women, their sense 
of superiority, is still too strong, and if 
women’s education is to be rightly carried 
on, it must, in many localities at any rate, 
still be in women’s schools. 

All this suggests the kind of comment 
we hear every once in a while about the 
Womam’s Journal—“Why should there be 
a separate magazine for women now that 
you have the vote? Why distinguish your- 
selves as women in the total of citizens?” 
The answer is easy—that is the goal, but 
meantime women have not yet reached 
equality of place and influence. There 
are points to be won, not in the spirit of 
sex hostility, but in a firm, friendly strug- 
ble, before women’s place can be easy and 
secure. | 

So long as these things are true, the 
Journal’s task is still unfulfilled. 


Time and Tide, 
May 11, 1928. 


N commenting on 
the Agenda of 
the Liberal Wom- 
en’s Federation two 
weeks ago, we regretted that equal occu- 
pational rights found no place in the pro- 
gram, and we now note with particular 
pleasure that, among the two new objects 
which the Federation added to its pro- 
gram at this conference is one “to advance 
the economic equality of men and women.” 


This is a big and notable step in the right 


direction, 


News from the Field 


Equal Rights Amendment Introduced 
in House 
FREDERICK W. MaGrapDy 

of Mount Carmel, Pennsylvania, in- 

troduced the resolution providing for sub- 
mitting the Equal Rights Amendment to 
the States for ratification in the House 
of Representatives on May 18. 

The measure, which is House Joint 
Resolution 310, reads: 

“Men and women shall have Equal 
Rights throughout the United States 
and Every Place subject to its juris- 
diction. 


“Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legis- 
lation.” 

An identical amendment was intro- 
duced in the Senate by Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas, majority floor leader of 
the Senate, on January 4, and is Senate 
Joint Resolution 64. Senator Curtis has 
sponsored the amendment in the Senate 
ever since it was drafted and proposed by 
the National Woman’s Party. 

Representative Daniel Anthony, Jr., of 
Kansas previously sponsored the amend- 
ment in the House, but he is retiring from 


Congress on account of ill health and Rep- 
resentative Magrady will take up the fight. 

Representative Magrady, who is a Re- 
publican, has represented the Seventeenth 
Pennsylvania Congressional District in 
Congress during the Sixty-ninth and the 
Seventieth Congresses. He is a lawyer. 
His popularity in his district is attested 
by the fact that he is the first Republican 
in 30 years to succeed himself in the dis- 
trict, and the first in 70 years to carry 
every county in the district. 

In a statement to Marie Futer of York, 
Pennsylvania, Representative Magrady 
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said, “I am a staunch supporter of Equal 
Rights. I have great faith in women, and 
want to do all I can to give them equal 
opportunity and recognition with men.” 


Cuban Women Seek Equal Rights 


MEMORIAL seeking Equal Rights 
between men and women in Cuba 
was presented to President Machado by 
a delegation of sixty members of the 
Cuban Woman’s Suffrage League on May 
7. The memorial, according to the Asso- 
ated Press, is the result of an agreement 
reached during the Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Havana, when Cuban women 
worked with the representatives of the 
National Woman’s Party in making the 
historic step toward Equal Rights between 
men and women of the Western Hemis- 
phere. | 


Helen and Betty Archdale Entertained 


WO lively generations of British 

Feminism are visiting the United 
States and being entertained by Ameri- 
can Feminists in several cities. They 
are Helen A. Archdale, former editor of 
Time and Tide, and her daughter, Betty 
Archdale, who has visited National Head- 
quarters of the Woman’s Party several 
times. 


The Archdales visited Massachusetts 
first, and were entertained at tea at the 
home of Mrs. H. L. Movius, chairman of 
the Massachusetts State Branch, in Brook- 
line, on May 20. There she spoke in- 
formaly to the delight of the guests. 

Mrs. Rantoul spoke on the situation 
confronting the teachers in the Boston 
schools, where the men teachers now get 
a salary of $800 a year more than the 
women, and this differential is about to 
be raised to $1,500. With the proposed 
increase in the men’s salaries, no increase 
is proposed for the women teachers. The 
work of the Woman’s Party for equal pay 
and equal opportunity for teachers in 
Massachusetts has attracted many women 
teachers into the work for Equal Rights 
in every field, according to Edith E. 
Swift, Massachusetts organizer. 


During the following week-end, Mrs. 
Archdale and Miss Archdale were guests 
of Doris Stevens at Croton-on-the-Hudson. 
Mrs. Archdale spoke at a tea at the home 
of Ruth Litz on Monday afternoon, May 
28, at which Miss Stevens presided. Pre- 
ceding the tea the officers of the New 
York City Committee of the Woman’s 
Party entertained at luncheon at the 
Colony Club for the Archdales. 


Tuesday they were the guests of Mary 
Winsor at luncheon in Haverford, Pa. 


On Saturday, June 2, Edith Houghton 
Hooker, editor of Equat Ricuts, will 
entertain them. On the following day they 
plan to proceed to Washington where they 
will be guests at the tea to be given to 
the National Press Club. Mrs. Archdale 
will be one of the speakers. 


Detroit will be the next stop, and there 
the Michigan State Branch will entertain 
them at aluncheon. From there they will 
go to Kansas City, to see the Republican 
National Convention in action. The Mis- 
souri State Branch will entertain with a 
dinner on June 11, the evening before the 
convention opens. Mrs. Archdale will 
speak. | 

Mrs. Archdale and Miss Archdale will 


spend the summer in the United States. 


They will be at National Headquarters of 
the Woman’s Party for a week. 

: New Jersey Chairman Active 
INNIE 8S. KARR of Newark, chair- 
man of the New Jersey State Branch 
of the National Woman’s Party, recently 
spent a week in Trenton and Camden 
working in the interests of Equal Rights. 


Sue White Visits Headquarters 


UE 8S. WHITE, who has for the past — 


year been practicing law in Jackson, 
Tennessee, visited National Headquarters 
of the National Woman’s Party last week- 
end, on her way to New York City to meet 
Betty Gram-Swing. Mrs. Gram-Swing 
and Miss White worked for suffrage to- 
gether. Mrs. Gram-Swing is now in the 
London Bureau of the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger and the New York Evening Post. 


Miss Vernon in Michigan 
ABEL... VERNON, executive secre- 
tary of the National Woman’s Party, 

left Washington for Detroit last Monday. 
She will remain in Detroit until time to 
go on to the Republican National Con- 

vention in Kansas City on June 12. 

Missouri Branch Incorporates 
N application for incorporation of 
the Missouri State Branch of the 
National Woman’s Party was filed in the 
Circuit Court in Kansas City on May 19 
by Estelle Balfour Bennett, chairman. 
A 25-year charter was asked. The pur- 
pose of the organization was stated in 
the application for the charter to be “to 
improve the economic, legal, political, and 
civic status of the members of the organi- 
zation and all women generally.” Abby 
Alice Glenn was named as secretary, Mary 
E. Rutland as treasurer, Genevieve T. 
Wheeler as first vice-chairman, and Clara 

L. Hartung as second vice-chairman. 


Woman's Party to Entertain Press Club 
HE Women’s National Press Club will 
be entertained at tea at National 

Headquarters of the National Woman’s 

Party by the District of Columbia Branch 

of the Party on June 3. Sallie V. Pickett, 

president of the club, and Helen A. Arch- 
dale, former editor of Time and Tide, 

Lady Rhondda’s weekly journal of opinion 

in England, who is visiting the United 

States, will speak. Mrs. Harvey Wiley 

will act as presiding officer. 

Hostesses for the event include Nina 


Equal Rights 


Allender, the only cartoonist member of 
the club, who drew the famous suffrage 
cartoons; Mrs. Richard Wainwright; 
Jessie Dell, United States Civil Service 
Commisioner; Florence Brewer Boeckel, 
who is also a member of the club; Sheldon 
Jackson; Sara Grogan; and Mabel Van 
Dyke, who is in charge of serving tea. 
Pennsylvania Branch Adopts 
T a meeting of the Pennsylvania 

m. Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party held Tuesday evening, May 15, 1928, 
the following resolution was passed and 
the secretary directed to send a copy for 
publication in Equau RicHrts. 

“Tn the passing of Miss Mary A. Burn- 
ham, we, of the National Woman’s Party, 
have sad reason to realize that not only 
have her friends sustained, but the com- 
munity at large has sustained an irre- 
parable loss. 

“Our organization in particular re- 
members with gratitude her generous as- 
sistance to our cause, manifested not 
merely by abundant material aid, but 
also by sympathy, devotion and the sacri- 
fice of her personal time and effort. 

“But only to her friends was it given to 
know the full measure of her rich per- 
sonality. Never did she allow her superior 
wealth and social position to lift her 
from a realization that she was but one 
individual entity in our human society. 
Rather did she deem her richer endow- 
ments only a responsibility to do more 
than her share in civic uplift, in human 
kindness and in the bestowal of charitable 
largess, ever carried out unostentatiously 
and wisely. | 

“To her relatives and friends we ex- 
tend our heartfelt sympathy, but for our- 
selves we know that we have lost a rare © 
and unique spirit.” | 

Woman's Party Sends Delegates 

ANE NORMAN SMITH, chairman of 
tas National Council of the National 
Woman’s Party, and Florence Bayard 
Hilles attended the thirty-second annual 
meeting of the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science as delegates 
from the National Woman’s Party. 

The delegates were entertained at lunch- 
eon by the Academy at the Bellevue-Strat- 


_ ford on May 11. 
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